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The Voice of America Speaks Up 


After dinner the Petkov family in 
Moscow draw around their short- 
wave radio and turn it on. Presently 
an announcer says, “This is the 
Voice of America.” 

The radio program that follows 
has a round-up of world news, news 
about the United States and the way 
its people live, U. S. music, and, 
perhaps, some story out of U. S. 
history. Then the announcer says, 
“Spokonoy nochi,” (“good night”) 
and the program ends. 

Scenes like this one take place 
in many countries every day. 


WHAT IS THE VOICE? 

The Voice of America is the name 
of the radio broadcasts which the 
U. S. beams to 13 nations in Europe, 
to Latin America, and to many areas 
of the Far East. The Voice speaks 
in 22 languages. It is on the air for 
32 broadcasting hours a day. 

All the programs are a mixture 
of news, round-table discussions, in- 
terviews, reports on special fields 
(such as labor, art, science), music, 
and other entertainment. 

The Voice is one way our Gov- 
ernment tells people in all parts of 
the world about the U. S. The Voice 
also gives news of the world to peo- 
ple who live in countries where news 
is censored* by the government. 

Here are some of the other ways 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 


























our Government tells the world 
about the U. S. 

1. Libraries and information cen- 
ters. There are 23 of these libraries 
and information centers in Europe. 
In them, Europeans may read U. S. 
newspapers, books, and magazines. 
These centers are crowded with peo- 
ple who are eager to learn about 
the U. S. 

2. Exchange of students and teach- 
ers. Our Government wants to bring 
foreign students and teachers to the 
U S. When they return to their 
homes, they become walking “in- 
formation centers.” 

3. Wireless bulletins. Every day 
U. S. embassies and legations abroad 
receive by cable the text of impo: 
tant speeches and details of news 
in the U. S. They give these to local 
newspaper editors. 

4. The magazine Amerika. Amer- 
ika is a slick-paper, good-looking 
magazine which is written in Rus- 
sian. Each month our Government 
sends 50,000 copies of Amerika to 
Russia. The copies sell out quickly. 

This magazine tells the story of 
the average American and his family. 
It contains many pictures of differ- 
ent parts of the U. S. 

These means of telling the world 
about the U. S. are run by the Of- 
fice of International and Educational 
Exchange (OIE). The OIE is part 
of our State Department. 





U. 8. State Department phot: 


Members of the Voice of America’s Russian language staff 
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GIVE ONE DAY for Hungry Children 


Have you ever given a cat a saucer- 
ful of milk? That saucerful is more 
than a child gets during three days 
n Warsaw, Poland. 

The meal you might give your dog 
contains more nourishment than the 
food eight children get each day in 
\thens, Greece. And your dog’s meal 
would taste better than their food. 

On your way home at night did 
you ever stumble over the bodies 
children who had died of starva- 
tion? You would if you lived in 
Canton or Shanghai, China. 

The food in your garbage can 
night cause a fight among the hun- 
gry children of Rangoon, Burma. 

About 400,000,000 of the world’s 
children are close to starvation. Most 
of these children are wartime babies 
who have been hungry and sick 
ever since they were born. Most of 
them have never known what it is 
to have an unbombed house ‘and 
three full meals a day. 

The United Nations has been help- 
ing to feed a few of these children. 
Now the U.N. is starting a world- 
vide drive to collect money. The 
money will be used to help feed as 
many of these children as possible. 

The International Children’s Emer- 
sency Fund (ICEF) will distribute 
the food where it is most needed. 

The United Nations Appeal for 
Children (UNAC) is collecting 





money for the food. The UNAC is 
asking people in every country of 
the world to contribute one day’s 
pay. In the U. S., and in many other 
countries, the appeal for the day’s 
pay will be made on February 29, 
the extra day in 1948. 

Here is the slogan of the appeal: 
“GIVE ONE DAY?” for the Children 
of the World. 

What can you do to help the chil- 
dren of the world? Here are some 
suggestions: 

1. Give one week's allowance, or 
earnings from baby-sitting. 

2. Cooperate with your local 
UNAC committee by acting as a 
messenger, a clerk, or a collector. 

3. Stage money-raising shows, 
fairs, or dances through your school. 

4. Paint posters, write articles for 
your school paper, or supply a speak- 
ers bureau to show the plight of the 
world’s children to your school or 
community. 

If you cannot afford to contribute 
money to the UNAC, contribute your 
time and work. 

The UNAC will be glad to accept 
your contribution after February 29 
as well as on the day of the drive. 

If you would like more informa- 
tion about the UNAC, ask your 
teacher to write to: United Nations 
Appeal for Children, Lake Success, 
NZ. 


Could you study on an empty 
stomach? The hungry children of 
the world are listless in school. 


Brotherhood Week 


February 22-29 is American 
Brotherhood Week. 

Brotherhood Week is sponsored 
by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews (NCCJ). The NCC] 
works during every week of the year 
to bring about better understanding 
among the religious groups in our 
country. But it also sets aside one 
week a year as Brotherhood Week. 

The purpose of Brotherhood Week 
is to remind all of us, regardless of 
our religion, that we must behave 
decently and fairly toward one an- 
other to keep our democracy strong. 
We must also behave decently and 
fairly toward peoples of other na- 
tions if we want to keep the peace. 

President Truman is Honorary 
Chairman of American Brotherhood 
Week. In accepting the honorary 
chairmanship, the President said, “As 
never before the world’s needs 
brotherhood. The family of nations 
must practice brotherhood now if it 
is to have peace in the future.” 

The President also said, “. . . na- 
tional unity and strength depend 
upon the willingness of men of all 
creeds, races, and national origins in 
America to respect one another's 
rights and to cooperate as citizens.” 

During this week most commu- 
nities and schools in the U. S. will 
hold special ceremonies to mark 
Brotherhood Week. There will be 
speeches, radio programs, school 
plays and pageants, musical pro- 
grams, and newspaper articles. Each 
of these will emphasize that men of 
all creeds and races are brothers. 


FREEDOM GARDENS 


U. S. families are being asked to 
grow home vegetable gardens this 
summer. Home grown vegetables 
will release more farm crops for the 
European aid program. These gar- 
dens will be called “freedom gar- 
dens.” 

During World War II the U. S. 
produced extra food through its vic- 
tory gardens. At one time there were 
20,000,000 victory gardens in the 
U. S. Our Government hopes we can 
equal this record. 
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A. Devaney 


At a school in Takayama, island of Honshu, girls are taught the art of flower arrangement. 


“NEW LOOK” FOR JAPAN 


Y losing the war, the Japanese 
people won something very im- 
portant. They won a chance to 

get acquainted with democracy. 
They won the privilege of being 
taught lessons in democracy by those 
who know what democracy means. 

Since Japan’s surrender in Au ‘st, 
1945, that nation has been under the 
control ef General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, whose title is Supreme Com- 
mander, Allied Powers; or SCAP for 
short. The initials SCAP stand for 
General MacArthur and the thou- 
sands of American men and women 
on his staff who are working with 
the Japanese to train them in the 
ways of democracy. 

Americans wonder: Are the Jap- 
anese really learning their lessons? 
Some day General MacArthur, our 
army of occupation, and the SCAP 


Ewing Galloway 
Threshing rice with flails on moun- 
tainous Shikoku Island. Rice fields 


are terraced on mountain sides. 


staff will leave Japan. Will the Jap- 
anese then carry on by the rules of 
democracy, or will they fall back 
into their old ways? What were their 
old ways? We must know what they 
were, so that we can understand why 
the Japanese may not vecome true 
believers in democracy in just a few 
years of training. 


JAPAN’S OLD WAYS 


Japan has never been a democracy. 
Japan’s government was run by the 
samurai, or the warrior class. Army 
generals dictated orders to the Em- 
peror and the Parliament. 

The Emperor was a figurehead. 
Decrees were issued in his name but 
he had little to do with writing them 
or carrying them out. 

The Emperor did have a strong 


*& Means word is defined on page 12. 


Press Association 
Arthur MacArthur, the General's son, 
and his mother at war crimes trial. 
He is wearing “translation phones.” 


hold over Japan’s spiritual* life. The 
people believed he was a god. That 
belief was part of their religion 
which was called the Shinto religion. 
According to an old Japanese legend 
the Emperor was descended from a 
sun goddess. 

The army generals also kept powe1 
out of the hands of the Parliament 
Parliament was called the Diet. Th« 
Diet could discuss problems but 
could do nothing about them. Fo. 
this reason it won the nickname of 
“Talk Club.” 

Japan’s power-mad army leaders 
were not content to rule only Japan 
They wanted to rule all of Asia. They 
spent most of the nation’s money to 
build up their war machine. When 
they felt that Japan was strong 
enough these men led Japan into wa 

Manchuria was Japan’s first victim 


rama Associati 
Emperor Hirohito makes frequent 
public appearances. Here he and the 
Empress attend a baseball game. 





















































After Manchuria, which the Jap- 
anese army took over in 1931, Japan 
struck at China (1937), Pearl Harbor 
(1941), and all of southern Asia 
(1942). 

Japan’s army would have been 
powerless to strike if it had not had 
the weapons. War materials were 
supplied by Japan’s thriving war in- 
dustries. These and other industries 
were controlled by the Zaibatsu. The 
Zaibatsu were wealthy family monop- 
olies. 

There were also wealthy families 
in control of the land. Three-fourths 
of Japan’s farmers were tenant farm- 
ers. This means they did not own the 
land they tilled but rented it from a 
landlord. They paid part of their 
crop as rent. 


JAPAN TODAY 


That was the “old look” in Japan. 

Today Japan has a “new look.” 
Here are some of the changes that 
have taken place in occupied Japan. 

Japan’s army and navy have been 
disbanded*. Japan had _ 7,000,000 
men under arms when General Mac- 
Arthur landed. Today Japan has no 
army at all. Her navy has either been 
scrapped or divided among the allies. 

Japan’s war leaders are on trial. 
Some who committed atrocities* 
against Allied soldiers and civilians 
have already been tried and execut- 
ed. Some are serving long prison 
terms. 

Warlike political parties and soci- 
eties have been abolished. Their 
members have been removed from 
government office. 

Japanese manufacturers are per- 
mitted to make peacetime goods 
only. 

The Japanese people may still 
practice the Shinto religion. But the 
government no longer may give 
money for the support of its shrines*. 
This means that Shintoism is no 
longer a state religion. 

On January 1, 1946, Emperor Hiro- 
hito told the people he was not a god. 

The power of the Zaibatsu is slow- 
ly being abolished. 

At General MacArthur's orders, the 
Diet passed a law making it possible 
for tenant farmers to buy farms. 
Landlords are permitted to keep only 
a certain amount of their land and 
must sell the rest to the government. 
The government then resells the land 
to the landless farmers at low prices. 





* Means word is defined on page 12. 


Many changes are also taking 
place in the schools. Textbooks which 
taught boys and girls to worship war 
and their Emperor have been put 
aside. Many classes have to do with- 
out books because there are not 
enough which emphasize peace and 
democracy. 

Even the Emperor's 14-year-old 
son, Prince Akihito, has a new 
teacher and new textbooks. His 
teacher is Mrs. Elizabeth Gray Vin- 
ing, a Quaker from Germantown, Pa. 


NEW CONSTITUTION 


Japan has a new constitution. It 
was adopted on May 3, 1947. 

The new constitution calls for gov- 
ernment of, by, and for the Japanese 
people. It gives the Diet the power 
to make laws and carry them out. 
The Diet is elected by the people. 
Men and women over 20 years of 
age have the right to vote. This is 
the first time in Japanese history that 
women have the vote. 

The Diet is composed of two 


5 


houses. The lower house is the House 
of Representatives, and the upper 
house is the House of Councillors. 
Representatives serve four years. 
Councillors serve six years. 

There are five main political 
parties represented in the Diet. They 
are, in order of strength, the Social- 
ist, Liberal, Democratic, People’s Co- 
operative, and Communist. 

The Communist party is weak. It 
has only four seats in the Diet. 

The head of the Socialist party, the 
largest party, is Prime Minister. His 
name is Tetsu Katayama. 

The Prime Minister heads the Cab- 
inet. The Cabinet is responsible for 
carrying out laws passed by the Diet. 
All laws are examined carefully by 
General MacArthur. He has the 
power to tell the government which 
laws it may pass and which it may 
not pass. 

All these changes in Japan were 
directed by General MacArthur. 

General MacArthur does not rep- 
resent only the U. S. in Japan. He is 


























JAPAN: 


Map for Junior Scholastic by Francis Danovich 
Map shows the four main islands of Japan, with pictures 
of important events in United States-Japanese relations. 
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International News 


First woman to hold a cabinet posi- 
tion in Japan: Mrs. Chiyo Sakakiba- 
ra. Before the war, she was a teach- 
er. With her is her daughter, Ryo. 


the representative of the eleven major 
nations that were at war with Japan. 
These nations are the U. S., China, 
Russia, Australia, Great Britain, Can- 
ada, New Zealand, France, India, 
the Netherlands and the Philippines. 

All eleven nations are members 
of a Far Eastern Commission. This 
commission decides what should be 
done with Japan. 

Our Government has the most to 
say on the Far Eastern Commission 
because the U. S. contributed more 
to the defeat of Japan than any other 
nation. The commission has its head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., where 
it can consult frequently with the 
U.S. State Department. 

Another group meets in Tokyo. It 
is called the Allied Council for Japan. 
There are four members on the 
Council — General MacArthur and 
one each from Russia, China, and 
the British Commonwealth. The 
Council's task is to see that the de- 
cisions of the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion are carried out. 

General MacArthur is the most im- 
portant member of the Council. He 
makes many decisions on his own. 
He also directs the Army of Occupa- 
tion — about 60.000 U. S. and 25,000 
British Commonwealth troops. 


- JAPAN’S PROBLEMS 


One of the biggest problems which 
MacArthur and the Japanese govern- 
ment face is inflation. 

Rice, the main food, is scarce and 
costs many hundred times the 
amount it cost before the war. So 


many people are starving because of 
the high price that the government 
has taken matters into its own hands. 
The government is forcing farmers 
to sell its rice at lower-than-market 
prices. The government then sells the 
rice to the people. 

There is a shortage of manufac- 
tured goods. Japan has few raw ma- 
terials of her own. She is allowed to 
import only a small amount of such 
materials. 

Because many factories and mills 
are not in operation, there are fewer 
jobs for Japanese workers. 

These problems make it hard tor 
democtacy to take root in Japan. 
People who are out of work and 
hungry are more interested in jobs 
and food than in their government. 

Our Government is _ spending 
$200,000,000 a year to help keep 
the Japanese housed, fed, and 
clothed. 


PEACE TREATY 
Our Government does not wish to 


keep on spending so much money" 


on Japan. When can we leave Japan 
to support herself? 

No peace treaty has yet been writ- 
ten for Japan. The U. S. would like to 
get it written as soon as possible. 
This cannot be done until the U. S. 
and Russia agree on how the treaty 
should be written. 

The U. S. wants all the nations that 
were at war with Japan to have a 
voice in writing the treaty. 

Russia wants only the U. S., Great 
Britain, China, and Russia to draw 
up the treaty. 

Russia played a very small part in 
the war against Japan. She did not 
declare war on Japan until a week 
before Japan surrendered. 


NIPPON AND NIPPONESE 

Japan is an island nation. Japan is 
made up of four main islands (see 
map) surrounded by tiny islands. 
The total area is 147,690 square 
miles. The largest island is Honshu 
on which Japan’s largest cities, in- 
cluding Tokyo, the capital, are lo- 
cated. 

The islands are narrow, mountain- 
ous, and rainy. They lie in the earth- 
quake belt and have, had many 
severe earthquakes. 

Less than one-fifth of the land is 
good for farming. The good land is 
divided into tiny farms, usually no 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 


more than two and a half acres in 
size. Rice is the main crop. 

Nearly half of the population 
earns its living by farming. Japan’s 
total population is about 78,000,000. 

Many farm families, besides rais- 
ing rice, raise silkworms. Silk is one 
of Japan’s chief products. The Jap- 
anese also produce cotton cloth 
They import raw cotton. 

The Japanese are skilled at making 
fine papers, lacquered objects, pot- 
tery, toys, and other products which 
require careful and detailed hand- 
work. 

The Japanese call their land Nip- 
pon. The Japanese are also called the 
Nipponese. 

The Japanese resemble the Chi- 
nese people. They are short, yellow- 
skinned, and black-haired. The Jap- 
anese use the Chinese alphabet, but 
their spoken language is very dif- 
ferent from Chinese. 


POLO AND PERRY 


Japan was never’ under foreign 
rule until occupied by U. S. forces 
in 1945. 

Japan was unknown to the Euro- 
pean world before the thirteenth 
century. Marco Polo, the great Ital- 
ian traveler and trader, stirred the 
imaginations of fellow traders with 
tales of a land called Cipango which 
he had heard about while in China 
Cipango was the old name for Japan 

Portuguese navigators reached 
Japan’s shores in 1542. After that 
Spanish, Dutch, and British mission- 
aries and traders visited the islands. 
Their visits were unwelcome. The 
Japanese government threatened 
death to any foreigner who came to 
Japan or to any Japanese who left 
his country. 

It was not until 1853 that Japan 
“came out of her shell.” In that yea 
U_ S. Commodore Matthew C. Perr) 
sailed up Tokyo Bay in command of 
four warships. He delivered a mes- 
sage to the Japanese from President 
Fillmore, demanding that Japan 
open her doors to trade with the rest 
of the world. Commodore Perry re 
turned the next year for Japan’ 
answer. It was “yes.” Perry the: 
signed a trade treaty with Japan. 

From then on Japan began to 
trade with other nations. She built 
up her industry, army, and navy 
along Western* lines until she was 
the most powerful nation in the 
Orient. Then Japan used that powe! 
for conquest — and defeat. 
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(Continued from last week’s issue) 


HE day after we left Blueberry 

our car broke down again. The 

clutch gave out, and we could 
not move at all. After a while an- 
other car came by and we asked the 
driver to stop in Trutch, Mile 201 on 
the highway, and send a truck back 
tor us. 

After about an hour an Army truck 
came along and it turned out to be 
our wrecker. The driver's name was 
Lawrence Ramstead. At the same 
time a gas truck on its way to Daw- 
son Creek pulled up. The driver, 
Tom Proctor, offered to get us the 
parts we needed for our clutch. He 
said he’d bring the parts back to us at 
rutch on his next trip up the high- 
way. Then Lawrence pulled us over 
the mountains into Trutch. 

Lawrence was building a garage, 
a cafe, and tourist quarters in Trutch 
He is also planning to build a hunt- 
ing lodge about a mile away. He is 
going to be a guide and take hunters 
into the deep woods for grizzly 
bears, black bears, moose, caribou, 
mountain goats, and wolves. 

On our first night in Trutch we saw 
Northern Lights. They looked like 
many green searchlights flashing in 
the sky. 

BEAR STORIES 


The next day Lawrence showed us 
the skin of a large grizzly bear he 
had killed two weeks before. He said 
\ grizzly is very mean. It rarely runs 

vay from a man but stays and 
fights. A black bear, he said, is less 
likely to fight unless it has cubs. 

Bears can smell meat a long way 
off. Lawrence said that recently his 
wife had been cooking meat. She 
looked up and saw a black bear 
looking through the kitchen window. 
She screamed and the bear trotted 

ff into the woods. 

Harry Noakes, Lawrence’s partner, 
told us another bear story. 

A newcomer to the north country 
was living in a cottage on a side 
road. One day he was cooking bacon 
and eggs for his dinner when a huge 
erizzly came along and smelled the 
cooking meat. Bears will always go 
where they smell meat. 
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The Peace Bridge, which crosses the Peace River at Fort St. John. The Peace 
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By ERIC KRONENGOLD 


River has its origin in the Canadian Rockies, British Columbia. It ends 
where it meets Slave River at Athabaska Lake in northeastern Alberta. 


This bear came right up to the cot- 
tage and broke through one side 
with his huge paws. Then he pushed 
his way through the broken boards 
and got inside. 

The only gun the man inside had 
was a .22-caliber rifle. A .22 is not 
powerful enough to use against a 
grizzly. So he pulled his stovepipe 
out of the ceiling and managed to 
climb through this hole onto the 
roof just before the bear got into the 
room. 

The bear ate the bacon, knocked 
over a five-pound tin of flour, ate 
some eggs, and began knocking 
everything else in the cottage all 
about. Then he climbed into the 
man’s bed, stretched out, and went 
to sleep. 

The man on the roof was cold and 
scared, but didn’t dare come down. 
He spent the night on the roof. 

The next morning two other men 
came by. They saw the man on the 
roof and the hole in the cabin. They 
crept cautiously toward the cabin. 
Fortunately the wind was right and 
the bear didn’t smell them. They 
found him still asleep on the bed and 
shot him with their 30.30 big-game 
rifle. When the man came down from 
the roof he hit the trail back to the 
city. 


While Lawrence was working on 


the car, Dad and I borrowed a gun 
and went hunting. While we were 
out we saw some Beaver Indians. 

Several days later Tom Proctor 
and Albert Fontaine (Frenchie, for 
short) arrived with our clutch part. 
It took Lawrence several days be- 
fore he had the clutch working, and 
even then he wasn't satisfied with it. 
But he thought we might.get as far 
as White Horse if we weren't pulling 
the trailer. So he,arranged to have a 
truck pull the trailer to White Horse, 
750 miles away. 

Not long after we left Trutch we 
came to Lum and Abner’s, a restaur- 
ant, and decided to stop for sand- 
wiches. While we were 
Frenchie and one of his friends, 
Speedie, came along in their trucks. 
We had been having more trouble 
with the clutch. Frenchie tried our 
car and then advised us to go all the 
way back to Dawson Creek (232 
miles) and have a complete clutch 
put in. He offered to drive behind us 
all the way in case we got into trou- 
ble with the car. 

It was lucky he did because our 
clutch went bad again and Frenchie 
towed us into Fort St. John. A garage 
there ad a complete clutch unit. So 
we decided to stop there instead of 
going back to Dawson Creek. 

(To be continued in next issue) 
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What Fascism Did to Italy 


HIS is a story about an Italian. Let’s call him 

Giovanni. He isn’t anyone special — just an elderly 

Italian who lived in Rome under the American 
Military Government. He is like most Italians today — 
starved, unhappy, and always, always hungry! 

But Giovanni had one advantage. He worked as a 
porter at the headquarters of the A.M.G. And the 
Americans always seemed able to pull a chocolate bar 
from their pockets. Like magic! The chocolate bar was 
a rare treat for his little granddaughter. 

When the lieutenant gave Giovanni a chocolate bar, 
the lieutenant sometimes talked about democracy! 
Giovanni seldom felt like listening, but he put up with 
it for the sake of a chocolate bar. 

Giovanni threw the waste basket down with a bang. 
“Glory,” he muttered to himself. “That’s what Mussolini 
promised us. Glory! And here I am at 62, sweeping up 
the dirt of the conquerors. Hungry!” 

It had started back in 1919. Giovanni had returned 
from World War I, full of hope for the future. But he 
couldn’t get a job! Everything was upset. 

Italy's government itself was in confusion. There 
were twelve different political parties. It was impos- 
sible for any one political party to get a majority and 
control the government. 

Industry was paralyzed by Communists. Workers 
seized the plants and factories in Turin, Genoa, Cre- 
mona, Milan and Trieste. 

Mussolini's Fascist rowdies, called Black Shirts be- 
cause of their uniform, cruelly murdered Communist 
and Socialist leaders and burned their homes. With the 
dead littering the barricaded streets, farmers were 
afraid to bring food into the cities. People went hungry. 

King Victor Emmanuel was forced to ask Mussolini 
to become prime minister. 

Who was this man, Benito Mussolini, who took full 
power on October 30, 1922? Even his critics admit that 
he was a capable man. But he was also a conceited, 


loud-mouthed, rabble-rouser who stirred up prejudice. 
He had been first for, and then against socialism and 
pacifism. He had been in and out of both jails and 
universities. Finally he had started a newspaper, then 
a political party. He promised the people a great and 
glorious fascist state, following the traditions of old 
Roman imperial greatness. 


Sawdust Caesar 


He admitted his ideas of the state were a “myth,” 
that fascism was faith, not reason. The state was to be 
obeyed, honored, loved, yes — to be worshipped as a 
sort of god. He called this hocus-pocus the “corporat: 
state,” shouted loudly that Italy would find her greatest 
glory in war. 

How did the “corporate state” work? The only politi- 
cal party allowed was the Fascist party, controlled by) 
Mussolini. The government was made up of 22 groups 
representing business, farm, and labor organizations 
Higher in power were the army and navy. Then came 
the Civil Service —all good Fascist members. Over 
these reigned the Black Shirts, and the secret police 
Mussolini controlled all Italy. 

Giovanni obeyed everything Mussolini said. I] Duce 
asked Italians to have large families. Giovanni had ten 
children. All the children must belong to the Youth Or- 
ganization. They did. The family obeyed the postcards 
that ordered them to come to the “voluntary” demon- 
strations. And they all yelled loudly: “Du-chay! Du- 
chay! Du-chay!” even if Giovanni had to slap the 
children sometimes to make them yell! 

The Fascist emblem in his buttonhole always assured 
Giovanni a job. Wasn't he a very special person? Ther 
were only three million Fascist members in Italy's tota! 
population of 41 million. 

But the emblem and the card didn’t help Giovanni 
get a raise in pay. The boss explained that Mussolini 
regulated wages! 











Mussolini changed school system, had texts rewritten. 
Teachers were forced by law to glorify fascist state 
and war. All students belonged to youth erganizations. 

















Freedom of thought was curbed. Editors, writers and 
teachers were censored by the state. Defiance of the 
orders of Mussolini meant imprisonment or even death. 









ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 





Strike? Oh, no! Strikes were forbidden! 

So, as the family could not live on his earnings, 
Giovanni's wife had to go to work too. 

So in 1929, Giovanni had decided to defeat this boss 
f Italy: He would vote against him! 


Elections Were a Farce 


But when Giovanni reached the polls, there was just 
ne question to be voted on: “Do you approve of the 
list of deputies designated by the National Grand Coun- 
cil?” The “yes” ballots had the national colors of red, 
vhite and green. Anyone who wanted to vote “no” 
iad to pick up a white ballot. 

Fascist Black Shirts wrote in a little book the name 
‘f every voter who picked a white ballot! 

Giovanni remembered friends who had disappeared. 
He knew about the beatings. The Fascists made them 
lrink castor oil until they were deathly sick. He ground 
\is teeth in rage. But under the all-seeing eyes of the 
nilitiamen, he voted “yes.” 

Twenty years of this! One son killed in Italy’s war 
§ conquest in Ethiopia, one in Sicily! Two boys, two, 
iad been prisoners of war of the United States Army. 
ind here he was, a porter, with only one desire —a 
hocolate bar from the conquerors. 

“Hello, Pop!” The lieutenant came down the hall. 
How about a chocolate bar?” With his usual grin he 
nvited Giovanni to sit down .. . 

Democracy! Maybe there was something of great 
alue in what the lieutenant told him. People could 
ule themselves! Before Mussolini, Italy too had been 

democracy. Perhaps — who knew — perhaps, after 
they had straightened out their new confusion, the 
[talians would learn to do it again. Giovanni would be 

1 man once more. A man with a vote that counted for 

omething! 




















There was only one political party — controlled by 
Mussolini. Elections were a mockery of the rights of 
free men. All candidates did the bidding of ene man. 










































The state was controlled by one man — Mussolini. And 
what Mussolini said was followed unquestioned. The 
people were taught one motto, “Believe, Obey, Fight.” 
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Judges were important members of the Fascist party. 
Courts carried out the will of Mussolini. Frequently 
direct action by Black Shirts took place of justice. 
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Lawmakers could not propose new laws. They had only 
the power to approve certain bills. They were rubber 
stamps. Mussolini made the laws, governed by decree. 
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BIB AND TUCK IN WASHINGTON 


WHO RUNS Washington, D. C.? 


“BEHAVE you noticed how many of 

the streets in Washington, D. C., 
lead to the Capitol?” As Bib made 
this discovery, she pointed to the 
shining dome down Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

“Say, that’s right!” Tuck exclaimed. 
“The main streets are like spokes of 
a wheel, with the Capitol at the 
center. The cross streets form circles 
around it.” 

Bib suddenly had an idea. “Let's 
go ask the mayor why the city was 
planned this way.” 

“I dare you to visit the mayor of 
Washington, D. C.!” When the I'll- 
show-you-look came to Bib’s face, 
Tuck laughed. “Because,” he grinned, 
“there isn’t any mayor.” 

“Poof,” Bib scoffed. “Every city 
has a mayor.” 


WASHINGTON’S DIFFERENT 


“Not Washington, D. C.— which 
isn't exactly like other cities. For one 
thing, Washington is not in a state.” 

“I know that,” Bib tossed her head. 
“Washington was built on a special 
piece of land which the State of 
Maryland gave to the U. S. Govern- 
ment in 1788. This land is called the 
District of Columbia. Today the city 
of Washington takes up all of the 
District of Columbia.” 

“That's another reason why Wash- 
ington’s not like other cities. It was 
founded especially as the seat of our 
Federal Government,” Tuck said. 


WASHINGTON’S GOVERNMENT 

“It's still a city,” Bib retorted. “The 
people have schools and a fire de- 
partment and a police force and 
other things that go with cities.” 

Tuck agreed. “But there's still a 
difference between Washington, 
D. C., and other cities,” he said in his 
walking-encyclopedia manner. “The 
people of Washington don’t vote for 
their own city officials. Congress runs 
Washington.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Bib. 

“The Constitution gives Congress 
the job of governing Washington. 
Congress makes the laws for Wash- 
ington and the President signs them 
just as he does other Federal laws.” 


Bib fired a test question. “People 
in Washington aren't allowed to jay- 
walk. Who made that ruling?” © 

“Congress,” grinned Tuck. “Before 
speed limits were set up, or Daylight 
Saving Time was adopted, or banks 
were closed on Saturday, Congress 
had ‘to pass a law. Congress passed 
100 laws for the District of Columbia 
last year.” 

“Who carries out the laws?” Bib 
asked. 

Tuck pulled another answer from 
his bag. “The Traffic Department 
carries out rules about traffic; the 
Health Department takes care of 
laws about health; the Board of Edu- 
cation carries out laws about schools, 
and so on. There are 65 separate 
agencies. Congress is the Big Boss 
of all of them.” 

“Sounds complicated to me,” Bib 
stated. “There must be someone who 
sees that all the boards cooperate.” 

“There is,” Tuck nodded. “The 
President of the United States ap- 
points three commissioners to head 
the city government. But they haven’t 
much to say about the running of 
Washington.” 

“If I lived in Washington .. .” Bib 
began. 

“You'd fix everything up fine,” her 


brother finished. “But it’s not that 
simple. Washington is a cross be- 
tween a city and a state. It’s the only 
city that’s run by Congress but it’s 
also the only city in which no perma- 
nent resident can vote for representa- 
tives in Congress.” 


VOTING IN WASHINGTON 


Bib looked alarmed, then said, “At 
least the people who live in Washing 
ton can vote for the President of the 
United States.” 

“The people whose only home is in 
Washington can’t vote. Most of thos: 
who work for’the Federal Govern- 
ment vote in their home states. Any- 
one whose only home is in Washing- 
ton is out of luck at election time 

“Who pays for running Washing- 
ton?” Bib asked. 

“Since when did you become a 
business woman?” Tuck kidded 
“There are many Federal buildings in 
Washington. So part of the mone 
for running the city comes from the 
U. S. Treasury. The rest is paid in 
taxes by the people who live her 
permanently.” 

“That's taxation without represen 
tation,” Bib bristled. 

“Lots of people in Washington 
would like to run their own city,” 





Harris & Ewing 


Commissioner Young (second from left, top row) greets celebrities almos! 


every day. Here he chats with visiting movie stars. Can you name them? 
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Tuck said. “And many Congressmen 


think Congress should make this pos- . 


sible. But others feel that because 
Washington was founded as the 
home of the Federal Government, it 
should be run by the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 

“What I want to know,” Bib looked 
suspiciously at Tuck, “is how you 
know so much!” 

Tuck grinned. “Now that you've 
heard the report I made about Wash- 
ington for civics class,” he said, “let’s 
go talk to the chairman of the three 
commissioners. He’s almost mayor 
of Washington, D. C.” 

Bib tossed Tuck a that’s-what-I- 
suggested-in-the-beginning-look, and 
they set out. 


“THE MAYOR” 


‘Who decides which commissioner 
is tops?” Bib asked. 

“The commissioners decide among 
themselves,” Tuck answered. “The 
chairman of the commissioners is 
| Russell Young.” 

Bib and Tuck met Commissioner 
Young in his office in the District 
Building. “Why do so many streets 
in Washington lead to the Capitol?” 
Tuck popped this question to the tall, 
dignified, grey-haired commissioner. 

Commissioner Young chuckled. 
L’Enfant, the French architect who 
planned Washington about 1796, ar- 
ranged the streets that way for mili- 
tary reasons. A few men guarding 
the main streets could protect the 
whole city. Nowadays the plan 
simply complicates traffic.” 

“How did you happen to become a 
commissioner?” Bib asked. 

“President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
first appointed me eight years ago,” 
Commissioner Young said. “And I've 
been reappointed twice. I'd been a 
newspaperman in Washington for al- 
most 30 years before I was appointed. 
[ guess Mr. Roosevelt decided I 
knew the city as well as anyone did.” 

“You were a newspaperman?” Tuck 
isked with interest. 

“Yes. My father and uncle were 
also newspapermen. I followed in 
their footsteps. I came to Washington 
trom Philadelphia as a police re- 
porter on a Washington paper. Be- 
fore long I was covering the White 
House. | 

“I covered the White House during 
the terms of five presidents—Wilson, 
Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

—Gay Heap 





Short Shots 


EY, Frank Buck. Better hurry over 
to Beaver Falls, Pa. The greatest 
safari since The Macomber Affair is 
going on. A pack of wild-eyed “bird 
dogs” are flushing the wilds for a rare 
17-year-old “duck” weighing 195 lbs. 

The “bird dogs” are college football 
scouts and the “duck” they’re after is 
James “Bucky” Mutscheller, the great- 
est end in high school football. 

Among the colleges waving athletic 
scholarships at him are Notre Dame, 
Indiana, Georgia, Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Pittsburgh, Ten- 
nessee, Purdue, and Ohio State. 

Bucky is a one-man gang on the field. 
Ask anyone from Ambridge High — 
Beaver Falls’ bitter rival. In their game 
last season before 15,000 fans, all 
Bucky did was score two touchdowns,’ 
set up a third, and kill three enemy 
threats by intercepting passes in his 
end zone. 

All in all, Bucky gained 117 yards in 
five cracks for an average of 23.4 
yards per carry, and snared four passes 
for a net gain of 81 yards. 

Football isn’t the only sport Bucky 
stars in. He plays a good game of basket- 
ball and is big-league material in base- 
ball. The N. Y. Giants wanted to “farm” 
him out last summer, but Bucky refused. 
He prefers to go to college. His choice 
so far is Notre Dame. 

A couple of columns ago, | asked 
whether the 55 points Chuck Debok of 
Russell High talliéd against Lucas High 
(Iowa) was tops for high school bas- 
ketball this season. A dozen fans an- 
swered the query. But they sent me 
records dating all the way back to the 
invention of Don Ameche. 

I’m not interested in ancient history. 
I know that 55 points isn’t an all-time 
mark. Why, only last season, 7-foot, 
7-inch Max Palmer of Walnut High, 
Miss., dunked 78 points against Darling 
High. (Can you hear those Walnut fans 
yodeling, “Darling, we have you in the 
Palmer of our hands’”?) 

I’m just interested in 1947-48. To the 
best of my knowledge, the individual 
record is now 56 points, scored by Walt 
Nigrelli, of Westerly (R. I.) High 
against Sacred Heart. 

Two readers—Don McLellan of 
East Providence, R. I., and Wallace 
Grayeck of Norwich, Conn. — put me 
wise to this performance. 

Oddly enough, neither fellow men- 
tioned the fact that Westerly High has 
won 99 out of its last 100 basketball 
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games. And that 88 of these wins were 
chalked up in a row. Which means they 
went through four seasons without a 
defeat. Central Falls High buried an 
axe into the streak last season. 

Next to a ball, the most vital piece of 
equipment needed for a_ basketball 
game these days is an adding machine. 
That’s the only way to keep track of 
some of the scores. Prize exhibit is the 
Rio Grande College — Wilberforce 
Church U. game. Final score: Rio 
Grande, 118; Wilberforce, 116. A real 
pitchers’ battle! 

Shed a tear for poor Rifle (Colo.) 
Union High. Their football team plowed 
through a 10-game schedule unbeaten 
and unscored upon, yet failed to win its 
league title. 

“This is how it happened,” writes 
Coach Karl D. Ulichny. “Rifle won six 
games and played four 0-0 ties. Three 
of these ties were against the same 
team, Glenwood Springs. The game 
which ended in the third tie, however, 
had to be continued under Colorado’s 
special play-off rules. The ball was put 
on the 50-yard line and each team given 
six plays. Glenwood wound up in Rifle 
territory and hence won the game and 
the right to enter the state play-offs. 

“So, despite the fact that we scored 
181 points to our opponents’ 0 during 
the season, we were unable to win our 
league crown!” 

— Herman Masin, Sports Editor 
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You are a guest for dinner at Dora 
Miller's home. When Mrs. Miller calls 
everybody to dinner, what do you do 
about locating your place at the table? 

A. Wait until Dora sits down, then take 
the place next to her. 


B. Wait until Mrs. Miller or Dora tells 
you where to sit. 
C. Ask: “Where’s my place?” 
diay 
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Twin Ends 


Some words in our language be- 
gin and end with the same letters. 

Here is a list of definitions. Under 
each definition are the twin begin- 
ning and ending of the word defined. 
Can you fill in the missing middle 
letters of the words defined? 


1. One who causes another pain 
( adjective ). 
| ee 


2. Found again (verb). 


8. Mends (verb). 
RES —. — RES 


4. Breathes (verb). 
RES — .. RES 


(SQuUl4sau-> ‘SaHow 
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What's Wrong 


with his Grammar? 


MY SKATES WON'T STAY ON 
THESE KIND OF SHOES 


Na 


fi JX 


The skater should have said, “My 
skates won't stay on this kind of 
shoes.” 

Kind, sort, and type are three 
tricky words. They often get into 
company where they don't belong. 
Careless writers and speakers pair 
them with these and those and say 
these kind, those sort. This is wrong. 

Kind, sort, and type are singular. 
They go with this and that. Here are 
some examples — that kind of peo- 
ple, this sort of plums, that type of 
ideas. 





Here is another group of words 
which are spelled with a letter you 
don’t pronounce. This time the silent 
letter is lL. 


almond calm salmon 


alms balm balk 


See how many other “silent [° 
words you can think of. Add them 
to this list. 


S*T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


atrocities (uh-TROSS-ih-tihz). Very 
cruel, brutal acts. From the Latin atrox, 
atrocis, meaning “cruel.” 

censored (SEHN-suhrd). Examined 
by the government to see that only news 
which it approves is published. In a 
country where the news is censored, 
the government makes any changes it 
wishes or can even forbid a news story 
to be printed. Censorship does not ap- 
ply only to news. It can be applied to 
mail, books, movie films and radio pro- 
grams. 

disbanded (dihs-BAND-ehd). Broken 
up; dismissed. 

spiritual (SPIHR-iht-u-uhl). Sacred 
religious. From the Latin spirare, mean- 
ing “to breathe” or “to blow.” 

shrines. Sacred places. A shrine may 
be the tomb of a saint, an altar in a 
church, or a box holding a sacred ob- 
ject. 

Western. Pertaining to the countries 
of Western Europe and the Western 
Hemisphere. The countries of Asia are 
known as the Eastern nations. Some- 
times the nations of Europe are consid- 
ered Eastern nations along with the 
countries of Asia. The Eastern nations 
are still mainly farming nations. The 
Western nations are more modern, in- 
dustrial countries. 

* a ee 

Tadeusz Kosciuszko (tad-ay-OOSH 
kohsh-CHYOOSH-ko). This is the Pol- 
ish pronunciation. In English his name 
is spelled Thaddeus Kosciusko and pro- 
pec THADD.-ih-uhs koss-ih-UHS- 
0. 


Junior Writers 


Snow-Play 


Oh, it’s ho ho hi! 
When snow balls fly, 
And it’s ho ho hi! 

As we slide right by; 
For it’s ho ho hi! 

When snow’s in the sky. 


So it’s hi hi ho! 

As sliding we go 

Cause it’s hi hi ho! 

How we love the snow! 

When it’s hi hi ho! 

We're happy, you knov.. 
Marion Clark, Grade 9 
Robert E. Fitch High School 


Poquonnock Bridge, Conn. 
Teacher, Miss Catherine Deviney 


My Cat 


His eyes are green 
His coat is silk 

He likes to dine 
On mice and milk. 


His feet are soft 
And velvety 

Yet he can scratch 
And climb a tree. 


And in the night 
He sees his way 
As well as I do 
In the day. 
Burns Weston, Grade 7 
Shaker Heights Jr. High School 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Teacher, Mrs. E. W. Pocock 


Jack Frost 


Jack Frost came by our way last night 

Tc make the leaves a brilliant sight. 

The ground was sparkling, crisp, and 
white 

Where old Jack trotted in the night. 


He painted windows bright and gay. 
And with the cobwebs he would play; 
And in and out he’d weave his way, 
Then go back home at break of day. 


Then over meadow, dale, and hill, 
He'd leave them lying white and still. 
And on his way he'd whistle shrill 
Then leave with all the world tranquil. 


And we, inside our houses, will 

Look out beyond our window sill 

And see the country lie so still, 

Where Jack Frost left his tingling chill. 
Gloria Morgan, Grade 7 


Fall City (Wash.) School 
Teacher, Mrs. R. E. Stidham 


























NEW MOVIES 


AIA THE TENDER YEARS 
A 20th Century-Fox Release 


Anyone who loves dogs should like 
this film. It is the heart-warming story 
of a small town minister (Joe E. 
Brown) who goes on a campaign for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals. 

The story is set in a Midwestern town 
in 1880. At this time “pit fights” (dog 
fights) were a popular sport among 
gamblers. Dog owners, in order to make 
their fighting dogs vicious, often 
whipped and tortured their animals. 

As this film begins, a big boxer has 
escaped from his cruel owner (James 
Millican). Cut and bleeding, he is 
taken in by the minister’s family. The 
loving care of the minister’s son (Rich- 
rd Lyon) restores the dog's trust in 
people. 

When the owner comes to claim his 
log, the minister is faced with a tough 
decision. If he makes his son return the 
dog, he knows that the dog will be 
cruelly treated, and that his son will 
lose faith in him. 

On the other hand, there is no state 
law prohibiting cruelty to animals. The 
heriff tells the minister that he has no 
legal right to refuse to return the dog; 
ii he does refuse, he can be arrested as 
. lawbreaker. 

How the minister and his family fight 
for a new and better law is an inspiring 
story. 

After a long career of comic roles, 
loe E. Brown does surprisingly well in 
his serious portrayal of a small town 
minister. 


Richard Lyon and Jeanne Gail are 
two young stars in The Tender Years. 
“The Slasher,” called “Dusty” by the 
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NEVER SEED THE 
LIKES OF IT— 
SHOOTIN‘ BEARS 
















































children, makes friends with lamb. 





SAYS'—! 4078 OF FUN, KIDS / 





Josh, you'll be some punkins 
when you get this handsome 
genuine ‘coon tail for your own. 
What fun to wear it on your cap 
like famous trappers and ex- 
plorers. It's a great big fluffy 
tail of richly striped fur! Looks 









GET THIS GENUINE COON 
JUST LIKE I WEAR! 










swell on your bike, wagon or 
scooter or hanging in your room. 
And girls, you'll love the smart 











swing of this beautiful fur tail 
fastened to your sweater or 
coat. Yours for only 15¢ and a 
Tootsie Roll wrapper. RUSH! 
Send for as many as you went, 
but quick—before they're gone! 
(Don't forget to send 15¢ and a 
wrapper for each ‘coon tail.) 
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SEND In THE COUPON TODAY / 
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TOOTSIE ROLLS 


Dept. 107, Box 8, Brooklyn 1, N. Y 

I'll get a big kick out of that ‘Coon Tai: 
| enclose 15¢ and a Tootsie Roll wrapper 
for each one. Rush today! 


MamBccccccrcccccesscoccesoogoooce 
(Please Print Plainly) 
Address. sscccccccceccssscccesscess 

CV a dccsecoceseeces Zone. . . State. 


OFFER EXPIRES DEC. 31, 1948 
“MPPLY LIN") — FIRST COME FIRST SERVED 





























Citizenship Quiz @& 


1. ONE OUT 


In each of the following one of the 
terms does not belong in the group. 
Cross it out. Score 4 points each. 
Total, 16. 

1. These are islands of Japan: 

a. Honshu c. Shikoku 

b. Hokkaido d. Iwo Jima 
2. These are cities in Japan: 

a. Tokyo c. Manila 

b. Hiroshima d. Nagasaki 

3. These nations are represented on 

the Far Eastern Commission: 
a. Italy c. France 
b. Great Britain d. Russia 
4. These are Japan’s chief products: 
a. cotton textiles c. 1loe 
b. wool d. silk 


My score 


2. MIX MATCH 


Match the terms at the left with the 
definitions on the right. Score 3 points 
each. Total, 24. 


Diet 
Black Shirts 


——a. 


—b, 


1. Old name for Japan 

2. Japan’s Parliament 

3. Frenchman who 
planned Washington, 
D. C. 

. Italian Fascists 

. Japanese family 
monopoly 

. Japan’s former war- 
rior class 

. Japanese name for 
Japan 

. Chief religion of 
Japan 


—c. Zaibatsu 


. Cipango 
. Nippon 
. Shinto 

. Samurai 


. L’Enfant 


My score_____.. 


3. WHO? WHAT? 


Write the answer to each of the fol- 
lowing questions on the line provided. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 

1. Who was the U. S. naval officer 
who opened Japan to trade with the 
western world in 1853-1854? 


2. What do the initials D. C. in 


FEB. 23, 1948 


These questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 


Washington, D. C. stand for? 





3. Who was the fascist leader of 
Italy? 
4. What group sponsors Brotherhood 
Week? (Hint: Its initials are NCCJ.) 








5. Who is Honorary Chairman of 
Brotherhood Week? 








My score 


4. THE VOICE 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score 5 
points each. Total, 15. 

1. The Voice of America will 

a. Make people in the U. S. 

familiar with popular songs. 

b. Teach people in foreign coun- 

tries how to speak English. 

. Deliver messages from our 
Government to foreign govern- 
ments. 

d. Give people in all parts of the 

world information abdut U.S 
. The Voice of America is run by 
a. U.S. State e¢. United Nations 
Department d. American 
b. Congress Broadcasting 
Company 

3. The magazine published in Rus- 
sian by our Government for distribution 
in Russia is called 

a. Pravda 
b. Spokonoy 
nochi 
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ec. Amerika 
d. Tovarich 


My score_ 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answer on the line pro- 
vided under each question. Score 5 
points for questions 1 and 3 and 10 
points for question 2. Total, 20. 


My score My total score 
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Same Time, Same Station 


Six-year-old Mary was a radio fan. 
She listened attentively to everything 


coming over the air from the time sup- 
j Per was over to bed time at half past 


1 seven. One night, as her mother left 
Mary kneeling at her bed in prayer, the 
| mother stopped at the door to hear 
Mary end her prayer with: “Tune in 
again tomorrow night at this time. There 


! will be another prayer.” 
Bessie Allen, Holden School, Holden, W. Va 


Superiority 

Two small girls were arguing about 
who was the better. 

First Girl: “I'm better than you be 
cause you're adopted.” 

Second Girl: “You are not. My mother 
and daddy chose me and your mothe: 
and daddy had tv take what they got.” 


Jo Anne Goes, Junior High, North Little Rock. A 


Shaggy Dog 


Seeing a man and a dog playing 
checkers, the spectator expressed amaze- 
ment and said: “That dog would mak 
your fortune in the movies or a circus.’ 

The man was unimpressed and an 
swered: “I wouldn’t say he was so 
so smart. I've beaten him four out o! 
the last five games.” 

Phyllis V Holmes, Harrison (Me.) Village Selv« 


An Accident 


Mother: “Willie, was that a very bad 
accident you and that little boy had 
when you ran into him‘on your bicycle?” 

Willie: “Not too bad. He was knocked 
speechless and my bike was knocked 
spokeless.” 


Evelyn Bernhardt, Pike Township Scly 
Indianapolis, | 


No Fair Looking 


Teacher: I hope I didn’t see you look 
ingeon Betty’s paper.” 
Oliver: “I hope you didn’t either. 


Wilma Clyde Senkbeil, Sylvester (Ga.) H. *& 
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1. The initials of his 
title are SCAP. Spell 
out his title. 


2. Circle the Sunday on which Brother- 
hood Week starts. Check the day on 
which the U. N. will appeal for money 
to help feed the world’s starving children. 


3. Who makes the 
laws for this city? 
Lew Follette in Collier 


“Well, that’s a little closer.” 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 





Housewife to delivery boy: “What is 
your name, -boy?” 

Delivery Boy: “Clark.” 

Housewife: “And your last name?” 

Delivery Boy: “Gable.” 

Housewife: “Clark Gable, eh? That’s 
a pretty well-known name.” 

Delivery Boy: “It ought to be. I’ve 
been delivering groceries in this neigh- 


borhood for four years.” 
Irene Brodleit, P. 8. 254, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


We Proudly Sing 


A primary grade teacher pointed to 
the Stars and Stripes and asked a small 
youngster; 

“Whose flag is this?” 

“My country’s flag,” the child replied. 

“And what is the name of your coun- 
try?” the teacher asked. 

“Tis of thee,” the child answered. 

Elizabeth Hicks, Topsial High, Hempstead, N. C. 


Definition? 
Teacher: “Johnny, will you give the 
class an example of a collective noun?” 
Johnny: “Wastepaper-basket.” 


Donna J. Bickerman, Magnolia (Ill.) Grade School 











© Offensive cough due to 
colds, smoking? Get this 
prescription-type formula 
of proven cough-relief in- 
gredients long used by doc- 
tors. Safe. Delicious. Let 
children enjoy freely. Gives quick, 
long-lasting relief 3 important ways: 


&B Eases throat tickle 


e Soothes raw, irritated membranes 


3. Helps loosen phlegm 
America’s Favorite 















It takes 36 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right, 
and see hew close you can come toe the high 


score of 108. 


1. Enemy nation in World War II. 

6. One of the two Japanese cities on which 
atom bomb was dropped. 

9. Old. 

10. What you knock down with a bowling 
ball. 

11. You can shoot with this. 

12. Large type of deer. 

13. Plant whose grain is used for food. 

14. Abbreviation for street. 

15. Abbreviation for year. 

16. Abbreviation for foot. 

18. Adverb meaning in this way. 

19. Either. 

20. Abbreviation for height. 


22. Opposite of toward, used in the phrase 


“to and — — —. 
23. What you do with your eyes. 
24. Allow. 
25. A boy’s name. 26. Money. 
27. Soothes or consoles. 29. Wise men. 


1. Leopard-like animal ( plural). 

2. Person who acts for another. 

3. Walk softly. 

4. In this way. 

5. Backs of necks, 

6. City on Honshu Island, Japan. 

7. Scotch highlanders wear this. 

8. Used with pen when writing. 

16. There are many of these in our na- 


tional parks. 
17. Pledges of faith. 
20. Heroic person. 
21. Groups organized to play games. 
22. A sudden flame. 23. Thus. 
26. Tooth on rim of wheel. 
28. Fourth tone of scale. 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in 


pupil edition next week. 


A Permanent Fixture 
City Boy: “Haven't I seen your face 


somewhere else before?” 


Country Boy:“I don’t think so. It’s 


always between my eyes and ears.” 


Helen Gardner, Las Cruces (N. M.) Jr. H. 8. 


Good Bye Now 


Two mosquitoes were resting on Rob- 


inson Crusoe’s arm. 


“Tm leaving now,” said one, “but I'll 


see you on Friday.” 


Patty Ann Vaughn, Mt. Washington, School, 
Kansas City, Mo 





Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Poland; 7-Romania; 8-soles; 9-P.M.; 
10-ovens; 11-fir; 12-mi; 14-in.; 15-bench; 18- 
agony; 21-he; 22-Ry.; 23-sea; 24-enter; 26-am; 28- 
dears; 29-Hungary; 3l-adders. 

WN: 1-poler; 2-omen; 3-lass; 4-an; 5-nip; 
6-dam; 7-roving; 8-Sofia; 12-me; 13-in; 15-by; 
16-cheery; 17-hears; 19-or; 20-N.Y.; 23-stars; 24- 
edge; 25-near; 26-aha; 27-mud; 30-N.D. 
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hinola's scientific combination 
/ of oily waxes helps keep shoes 
flexible—and new-looking longer. 
asy to apply and eco- 
buy. For good groom- 
r wear — KEEP "EM SHIN- 


Shinola is € 
2 nomical to 
ing and longe 
ING WITH SHINOLA. 
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GENERAL GATES LETUS ENGAGE THE Ff 
BRITISH IN THESE WOODS, AND | 
SUGGEST A DOZEN CANNON BE 


TRAINEDON THAT CLEARING. 
Pas , 


KOSCIUSZKO'S CHOICE OF BATTLE LINES HELPED DEFEAT BURGOYNE 
AT SARATOGA. IN 1778, AT FORT WEST POINT... 


| AM INDEED GLAD THE BOARD OF | IN A FEW WEEKS WE'LL 
WAR CHOSE YOU TO FORTIFY BE ABLE TO REPEL ANY 
WEST POINT , COLONEL 


KOSCIUSZKO, YOUR EXCELLENCY. 


ALRY OFFICER AND WAG MADE ABRIGADIER GENERAL IN 
(BA HE RETURNED TD POLAND, EAGER FOR PEACE. BUT FIVE 
YEARS LATER-1792-THE RUSSIANS INVADED POLAND! 


GENERAL KOSCIUSZKO! W NEVER! | SHALL FIGHT FOR 
THE RUSSIANS DEMAND] POLAND UNTIL THE KING 
YOUR SURRENDERge Aj 


NO BRITISH MAN O’ WAR WILL BE ABLE’ 
TO BREAK THROUGH THIS CHAIN, 
ATTACK UP THE HUDSON,| | GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


T TuEN TEs WUDSON | 6 CLOSED TO 
THEM. GOOD, COLONEL, GOOD! 


" POLISH NATION uD, OUR ENEMIES 
4 UNTIL VICTORY 15 WON! 
| Sar ; 
wis ; 
aa 1 ae 


<M A ea ane: 


BUT THE POLISH ARMIES OUTNUMBERED BY THE RUSSIANS, WERE CRUSHED, AFTER TWO YEARS IN A RUSSIAN PRISON, KOSCIUSZKO WAS 


IN THE LAST BATTLE, KOSCIUSZKO WAS SEVERELY WOUNDED, 


YOU RUSSIANS HAVE WON. BUT ENOUGH, SIR! YOUI 
POLAND WILL RISE AGAIN / GENERAL IS OUR 
PRISONERS 


Text by Sam Burger 


FREER IN AUGUST, 1797, HE VISITED THE UNITED STATES. TRAIN: AN ORIGINAL 


MR. JEFFERSON, IT 15 KIND LETTER WRITTEN BY 
OF YOU TO WELCOME ME HERE.) GEN. KOSCIUSZKO, | KOSWSZKOT GEN 
WILL FOREVER BE | ERAL WASHINGION, IN 
TBH, THE “GEORGE 
WASHINGTON OF PO- 
LAND” WROTE THIS 
LETTER BEFORE RE- 
TURNING TOHIS Ni- 
] TIVE COUNTRY, INIT 
HE ASKS GENERAL 
WASHINGTON TO WRITE 
Hi OFTEN, AND.T0 
KEEP HIM INFORMED 
DURING THIS VISIT, CONGRESS AWARDED KOSCIUSZKO A OF EVENTS IN THE 
GRANTOF SOOACRES IN OWIOASA TOKEN OFGRATITUDE. UNITED STATES. 


Orawings by Edw. Dobrotke 


o 











TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 





China 


March 15 in 
Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: What Hope for China 
(Series G, No. 123, ’47), Nat'l Institute 
of Social Relations, 1029 17th St., 
Washington 6, D. C. China in Ferment, 
k. L. Rosinger (Reports, Vol. 22, No. 
20, °47), 25ce; Forging a New China, 
L. Rosinger (Headline Series, No. 67, 
{8), 35e; For. Policy Assoc., 22 ~€. 
38 St., New York 16, 25c. China, Yes- 
terday and Today, Eleanor Lattimore 
'46), Inst. of Pacific Relations, 1 E. 
34 St., New York 22, 40c. China, A. G. 
Wenley and J. A. Pope (44), Smith- 
sonian Institute, Washington, D. C., 25c 
free to libraries). “China” (Vol. XI, 
No. 1, °45), Building America, 2 W. 
{5 St., New York 19, 25c. 

\nTICLES: “Report from China,” 
United Nations World, Jan., ‘48. 
China’s New Constitution,” G. W. Mal- 
lory, Foreign Affairs, Jan., ‘48. “Dragon 
in the China Shop,” Senior Scholastic, 
Feb. 2, *48. “China’s Job Begins at 
Home,” Nation’s Business, Dec., °47. 
Report to the American People on 
China,” W. C, Bullitt, Life, Oct. 13, °47. 

Books: China; a Short History, Owen 
Lattimore (Norton, °47), $3. China’s 
Story, Enid Meadowcroft (Crowell, 
16), $2. Thunder out of China, Theo- 
lore White and Annalee Jacoby 

Sloane, *46), $3. China Takes Her 
Place, Carl Crow (Harper, *44), $2.75. 
Ho-Ming, Girl of New China, Elizabeth 
Lewis (Winston, 34), $2. 

Firms: Write to China Film Enter- 
rises of America, New York, for cat- 
logue of films on China. 


Fine Arts 
in America 


March 15 in Senior 
English Edition 


PAMPHLETS: University of Arizona 
Collection of American Arts (Fine Arts 
Bulletin No. 3, 46), Univ. of Arizona, 
lucson, $1. Pioneers of Modern Art in 
\merica ('46), Whitney Museum of 
American Art, 10 W. 8 St., New York 
ll, $1.05. 

ArTICLES: “Skyline: Status Quo,” L. 
Mumford, New Yorker, Oct. 11, °47. 
Modern Art and Muddled Thinking,” 
George Biddle, Atlantic, Dee., °47. 


“Congressional View of Art,” F. F. 
Busbey, Harper's, Oct., 47. “Main 
Street’s Challenge to 57th,” H. Devree, 
New York Times Magazine, June 15, 
‘47. “Taste-Makers,” R. Lynes, Har- 
per's, June, *47. 


Booxs: Story of Architecture in 
America, T. E. Talmadge (Norton, 
36), $4.50. History of American Sculp- 
ture, Lorado Taft (Macmillan, 30), $5. 
Art in America, Holger Cahill (Reynal, 
35), $3.50. Modern Art in America, 
Martha Cheney (McGraw-Hill, °39), 
$4. Pioneer Art in America, Carolyn 
Bailey (Viking, 44), $2.50. The Amer- 
ican Artist, Homer-Saint Gaudens 
(Dodd, 41), $5. Enjoyment of Art in 
America, Regina Shoolman and Charles 
Slatkin (Lippincott, ’43), $10. 

Stwwes: Society for Visual Education, 
Chicago, has wide variety of slides on 
American painters. Write for their Ko- 
dachrome catalogue on arts. 

Firms: Making of a Mural; Brush 
Techniques; Painting Reflections in 
Water; Drawing with Pencil. These 
four 10-min. sound films give good gen- 
eral understanding of art techniques. 
First three are in color. Rent or sale 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


Coming Up! 


In Senior Scholastic 


March 1, 1948 


Social Studies: Special feature on 
transportation: Railroads and Trucking; 
General Election in Eire. 


All Classes: Hats in the Ring — Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft; Democracy — Native 
Fascism in America. 

English Classes: Theme — Politics. 
“Giants in Those Days,” by William 
Allen White; also a scene from State 
of the Union, by Lindsay and Crouse. 
Story — “Grandpa's Sign,” by Ruth Mc- 
Kenney. 


March 8, 1948 


Social Studies: Can Partition of Pal- 
estine Be Made to Work? National Af- 
fairs article. 

English Classes: Theme — Organiza- 
tions and Clubs. 

Coming March I5: Special social 
studies section on World Freedom of 
the Press. 





MEMORANDUM 


TO: YOU 
FROM: Scholastic Writing Awards 
SUBJECT: 


Two weeks still remain for your stu- 
dents to submit entries for national 
Scholastic Writing Awards. (If a news- 
paper sponsors the program in your re- 
gion, your deadline will be earlier — 
February 20.) 


Four New Classifications 

When your students send in entries, 
remember Scholastic Writing Awards’ 
four new classifications for 1948 (listed 
below). Manuscripts have already 
come in for these categories. Teacher 
and student interest in them is high. 


1. GENERAL ARTICLE is included for 
the style of writing between essay and 
straight reporting. Biographies are ac- 
ceptable under this heading as well as 
the type of articles that general maga- 
zines Carry. 


2. The radio division now includes 
Rapio DRAMA ADAPTATIONS. For this 
classification students should indicate 
all source facts — title, author, and pub- 
lisher—and choose _ nonscopyright 
sources when possible. 


March 5, the National Deadline 


3. Community Service Report lets 
students write about their own com- 
munities. They report on a worthwhile 
project now in action. 

4. The fourth new classification, INn- 
TERNATIONAL LETTER WhRiTING, is de- 
signed to foster friendship and better 
understanding of American life. Entries 
are copies of actual letters sent to stu- 
dents anywhere outside the United 
States. 

International Letter Writing entries 
are acceptable for both the Junior and 
Senior Division. Entries for the othe: 
three new classifications are eligible 
only for the Senior Division. 


There is still time, in most sections 
of the country, for students to submit 
manuscripts for ALL classifications of 
Scholastic Writing Awards. In spon- 
sored areas, manuscripts are sent di- 
rectly to the sponsoring newspaper. In 
all other sections, entries should be 
mailed to Scholastic Writing Awards, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 
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GOOD BOOKS 
GOOD READING 
for YOUR STUDENTS 


in handy, inexpensive form 


Scholastic- BANTAMs will 
open their eyes to the joys 
of fine literature. They cost 
only 25c! 


READ THE TITLES LISTED BELOW 
AND PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
Life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This is the Navy. 28. 
Mama’s Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 


Tear off here—mall today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 Gast 42nd Street, New York 17. N. Y. 


‘ Neo. of No. of No. ot 
Copies Book Copies Book 




















MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more tities) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tien of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. Afl other titles: 25. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed uniess 
order is to be billed to schoo! avthorities. 


Name... 





Address... 
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City ...... 








SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC © WORLD WEEK © PRACTICAL ENGLISH © JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


A Series of National Classroom Magazines for the Senior and Junior High 
Schools and Upper Elementary Grades, published weekly during the school year 
(32 issues). Contents copyright, 1948, by Scholastic Corporation, and may not be 
reproduced without written permission. Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations. 





Editorial Department 


Maurice R. Ropinson, President and Publisher © Kennetu M. Goup, Editor-in-Chie; 
@ Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor © Wuu.1amM D. Boutwe tt, Editor, Scholasti, 
Teacher ® Associate Editors: Eric Bercer (Senior English), Marcaret Havse: 
(Practical English), Henpent L. Marx, Jn. (Senior Social Studies), Srurces F. Can) 
(World Week) © Department Editors: Invinc D. Taumance, Foreign Affairs; Herm. 
Masin, Sports; Jean F. Mennii, Features ® Assistant Editors: Mary Avice CuL.en, 
WituiaM Fave , Hipa FisHer Marx, Patricia Lauper, Lee LEARNER, ELIZABETH ANNE 
McFarianp ® Editorial Assistants: Rena HAMELFARB, ELIZABETH WADSWORTH ® Ari 
Department: Mary Jane Dunton, Director; Cuances Beck, Francis Danovicn, Eva 
Mizerex, Dornotuy Rantz ® Production Department: Sanan McC. Gorman, Chief; 
Jane Russet, HELEN Lonman ® Library: Lavis1a Doster, Librarian; Lucy Ewanxow 
® Contributing Editors: Henry STEELE Commacer, Erne M. Duncan, Howarp L 
Hurwitz, A. H. Lass. 


Business and Circulation Departments 


G. Herspert McCracken, Vice President and Treasurer © Don LayMan, Director of Sales 
Promotion © Acnes Laurino, Business Manager © Geonce T. CLarxe, Circulation Man- 
ager ® Hr_pecarpe B. Hunter, Personnel Director @ Advertising Associates: Mantr 
KeRKMANN, S. C. Wanpen (Chicago) ® Circulation Associates; Nicno~t SANpogE, Davin 
APPENZELLAR, JULIAN WacNer, CATHARINE G. Otis ® Scholastic Awards: Kan 
BoLaNnpber, Art; W. D. Bourwe.., Writing; Geoncre Fern, Industrial Arts; Jennie Core- 
LAND, Secretary ® District Managers: GENEVIEVE BOHLAND, DeLamar C. Briecs, STARR 
H. Owen, CHARLES SCHMALBACH, LENEL SHUCK. 


National Advisory Council 


Da. L. Fraser Banxs, Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Ala. © Dr. Hosart 
M. Corninc, Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. © Dr. Henry H. Hn 
President, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. © Veny Rev. Mscr 
Frevericx G. Hocuwatt, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. * 
Dr. Hernovp C. Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Ill. © Da. Cmanres H. Lake, 
former Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio @ Dn. Luoyp S. Macnasgx, Principal, 
Garden City (N. Y.) High School © Dn. Dean M. Scuweicxnarp, State Commissioner o/ 
Education, St. Paul, Minn. 


Editorial Advisory Boards 


SENIOR SOCIAL STUDIES AND WORLD WEEK: Evenetr AvucspurcER, Supervisor of Sovial 
Studies, Cleveland, Ohio © Franx J. DressLen, Supervisor of Social Studies, Buffalo, 
N.Y. @ Dr. mere Kise, Moorhead State Teachers College, Moorhead, Mimm. © Hanoi 
M. Lone, Glens Falls (N. Y.) High School © Myntiz Rosserts, Woodrow Wilson High 


School, Dallas, Texas © Dn. Jacos M. Ross, Principal, Midwood High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


ADVANCED ENGLISH: Dr. Joun W. Bexv, District Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 
Ill. © ANceLa M. Brogninc, Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Md. ® Mamy J. CLancy, 
Madison High School, Rochester, N. Y. © Dr. Epwim S. Futcomen, State Teachers 
College, Montclair, N. J. © FLonence Gump, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH: Dr. Eance T. Hawnins, President, State Teachers College, Towson, 
Md. @ Beatruce Hopes, Board of Education, New York City © Marceta Law en. 
State Department of Education, Olympia, Wash. © Genevieve Riwpie, Senior Hig) 


School, New Castle, Pa. © Da. Wm11aM R. Woop, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Ii. 


SUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: Dr. Inwiw A. Ecxnausen, Graham Junior High School, Mt. Vernon. 
N.Y. © Apa Gruxo, Franklin School, Westfield, N. J. © Dr. Wanecyona Hn, Uni- 
vetsity of Denver, Denver, Colo. © Bess V. Monrmx, Monnier School, Detroit, Miéch- 
igan ® Erner M. Ray, McLain Junior High School, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscription, or Advertising, to 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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